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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF 

THE MUSEUM'S CLASSICAL 

COLLECTION 

WESTERN civilization as we know it 
had its origin in Greece, so that to under- 
stand our own literature and art, we must 
go to their originators, the Greeks. More- 
over, though Greek art started from primi- 
tive beginnings, it finally achieved what 
is still regarded as the highest type of 
beauty. For these two reasons, therefore, 
historical and aesthetic, a collection of 
classical art is one of the great educational 
forces of the present day. 

Since the opening of the new Classical 
Wing last December, there has been a 
marked increase in the use of our collections 
by both advanced and elementary students, 
due obviously to the more advantageous 
manner in which our material is now shown. 
It may be interesting to summarize briefly 
what is and can be the use made of our 
department for educational purposes. 

To school children and history pupils 
our collection, arranged as it is according 
to periods, supplies the best material they 
can have for vivifying their studies. Thus, 
if they wish to become familiar with the 
art and customs of the period of Peisis- 
tratos, or of the Persian wars, or of Perikles, 
they need only pay a visit to the gallery 
corresponding to that special epoch, and 
they will find themselves surrounded 
with objects actually created and used 
during the period they have studied. 
They will see illustrated on the vases 
the people of that time in their every-day 
pursuits — the men practising for athletic 
games, or arming for battle, or running 
races; the women spinning, or fetching 
water from the fountain, or mourning 
their dead; and the children playing the 
same games that our own children do. 
A little time spent in such company will 
make the students feel that the people 
they read about in their books are not 
vague, legendary creatures, but human 
beings much like themselves. 

The vases, moreover, will supply the 
children with the best illustrations for 
the stories of Greek mythology, with which 
they have grown familiar through Haw- 



thorne's Wonder Book and the like. 
For the paintings on the vases were made 
not by later illustrators who have varied 
the stories to suit their own taste, but by 
the actual people whose history and religion 
these stories represented. 

For art students, elementary and ad- 
vanced, our collection has by now become 
of real value. Our marbles and bronzes, 
especially, contain examples representative 
of the best of Greek and Roman sculpture 
and have become a source of inspiration 
such as no collection of casts, however 
good, could supply. To designers our 
material also offers great opportunities. 
Greek decorative motives have been 
copied and imitated so extensively in 
modern times that they have by now be- 
come the regular stock-in-trade of archi- 
tects and decorators. But through con- 
stant use and adaptation these motives 
have sometimes lost the chief characteristic 
of Greek design — its plant-like vitality; 
and to get back this living quality there 
is no better way than to return to the 
original source. Further, though orna- 
ments like the palmette, the egg-and-dart, 
and the lotos flower are familiar enough, 
our Greek and Roman collections can 
supply much other decorative material 
that has not yet acquired the same general 
popularity, and that would lend itself to 
similar uses. Moreover, apart from actual 
motives, the Greeks had so true a sense 
for form and spacing, that a study of their 
wojks will teach us the underlying princi- 
ples of all good design. 

Unfortunately, all the beautiful weav- 
ings, embroideries, etc., which we know 
the Greeks produced, have perished; so 
that we have nothing in our department 
to offer to textile workers. But other 
craftsmen, especially potters, jewelers, 
gem-engravers, glass-blowers, medalists, 
and coin makers will find in our collections 
a rich mine of material for their enjoyment 
and instruction. The standard of the 
Greek craftsmen during the best period 
of their art was of the highest; and their 
products show the same spirit and the 
same finished workmanship that we value 
in Greek sculpture and architecture. 

The final test of a classical department 
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is the material it supplies to students 
specializing in ancient art and archaeology. 
Our collections have, within the last twelve 
years, become both representative and 
important enough to offer to archaeologists 
the much-needed opportunity for pursuing 
their studies in this country. Even though 
a visit to Europe is still essential, the 
classical material in New York and Boston, 
supplemented by our collections of casts, 
now forms a good foundation on which 
to build. 

To increase the facilities for specially 



were shown wood-engravings, printed in 
colors by Edmund Evans, of illustrations 
by Randolph Caldecott, Walter Crane, 
and Kate Greenaway, together with color- 
reproductions of drawings by Boutet de 
Monvel, Edmund Dulac, Maxfield Par- 
rish, Jessie Willcox Smith, and Arthur 
Rackham. In an adjoining gallery were 
hung engravings, etchings, and woodcuts 
from the Museum's permanent collection. 
Mr. Gardiner M. Lane, then President of 
the Museum, had interested himself in the 
matter, and, through him, a committee of 
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qualified students, a Classical Study Room 
was opened in April, 19 17. Students are 
enabled there to examine objects outside 
their cases and to do classical research 
work. Since its opening the room has 
been used about 125 times by various 
people, including sculptors, designers, and 
archaeologists. 

G. M. A. R. 

THE CHILDREN'S ART CENTRE 

OF THE SETTLEMENTS MUSEUM ASSOCIATION 
36 RUTLAND STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

IN May-June, 19 13, it was my priv- 
ilege to arrange at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, an exhibition of Prints 
Interesting to Children. In one room 



ten children had been formed. From over 
four hundred prints — a preliminary selec- 
tion — this committee chose, in less than an 
hour, one hundred and ten for exhibition: 
engravings by Durer and Schongauer; 
woodcuts by Burgkmair, Cranach, and 
Durer; etchings by Bracquemond, Buhot, 
Daubigny, Jacque, Millet, and Whistler; 
line engravings by Bervic, Desnoyers, and 
others. The juvenile attendance was large 
and enthusiastic and, for a moment, it 
seemed as though a long-cherished hope 
might be realized, and steps be taken which 
should lead, ultimately, to the establish- 
ment, within a great museum, of a little 
museum, wherein could be shown works of 
art, few in number, of a high order of merit, 
which by their subject and beauty would 



